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OLD-TIME ICE HARVESTING 


Refrigerators have been a household item for well over 100 
years - starting with the handsomely-crafted wooden "iceboxes" - 
also called "refrigerators" - in vogue until the new-fangled 
electric refrigerators, with their top-mounted monitor motors, 
arrived in the 1920s. 

Ice, for old-time iceboxes, was harvested from local ponds 
and lakes. This was a brisk industry in December and January, and 
the ice had to be from 12" to 20" thick. 

Harvesting methods varied, but in general, all procedures 
consisted of clearing the ice of snow and Snow ice, marking the 
Surface of the ice, cutting, and storing the ice blocks. 

Snow was easily removed from lakes or ponds, but snow ice, a 
rather flaky, soft, crust had to be removed from the clear hard 
ice. This was done with a curved, weighted steel horse-drawn 
blade, similar to our modern bulldozer blade, which scraped away 
the unwanted surface. The driver stood upright on this scraper, 
and often took a mean toss when the blade caught in a projection 
of hard ice. Horses wore steel caulked shoes, and seldom, if 
ever, lost their footing. Once cleared, the ice to be cut was 
marked into squares, by rows, made by a device with a Sharp 
prong protruding from a horse-drawn sled-like affair, marking the 
ice into 5’x2-1/2’ blocks. It looked like a sled, with handles 
for steering. 


REMEMBER---that harvesting ice 
was a major industry in the 
town for years ? Took a lot 
4 of work. Some fell in and go 
= soaked | Did you ? 


Ice - houses ~ 
Sehig thotreal clouds | , 
formed inside. 
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With scraping and marking completed, sawing the ice into 
cakes began. A lead hole was cut, into which a coarse-toothed 
Saw, with a handle on one end was inserted. The Sawyer, following 
the marks on the ice cut 2-1/2’ wide strips, then divided the 
strips into five-foot lengths. 

The 5’ pieces of ice were then floated into a channel or 
"canal" to bring them to the ice-house conveyor. Lined along the 
canal were boys (I was one) who pushed the ice cakes along with 
wooden poles. No small amount of strategic planning went into 
deciding which section of the lake or pond would be cut to give 
best access to the canal. The youngsters volunteered for this 
work, and one shudders to think of the risk involved - a gaggle 
of boys 8 to 12 years old, standing next to an open channel of 
freezing water, pushing huge ice cakes along. Occasionally, a 
generous proprietor of the ice company would give each young 
worker a few cents for 6 to 8 hours of work in freezing 
temperatures with wet feet. 


The conveyors at the icehouse were of different forms, and 
ours were of the endless chain type, with hooks that bit into the 
ice cakes and tugged them up an incline to an opening in the 
icehouse wall. It was exciting, indeed, when a cake slipped its 
hooks and came sliding back down the incline! Some conveyors had 
box-like containers that prevented this situation. 

The conveyors, adjustable for various heights of opening in 
the ice house walls, emptied their cargo onto inclined slides 
inside the building. The slides could be directed to various 
locations, as the icehouse could be as much as one hundred or 
more feet long. 


The conveyors were powered by steam engines, or single- 
cylinder kerosene-fueled "one lunger" make-or-break portable 
engines. On one occasion, sawdust accumulating on a kerosene 
engine caught fire; a zealous bystander threw cold water on the 
hot cylinder jacket which exploded, sending pieces of steel in 
all directions, two of which went through the double wall of the 
icehouse. 

The icehouses were huge, barn-like affairs, with double 
walls filled with sawdust, shavings, or other insulating 
material. The roofs were double-layer, with an air space to allow 
air circulation to cool the building. Ice remained firm usually 
until late summer, but water trickling from melting cakes could 
turn lower levels of ice into massive blocks. 

Ice was shipped all over the United States in insulated 
freight cars, and produce shipments were made in similar 
"refrigerated" cars. Ice was shipped to tropical countries as far 
as India and Africa in specially-built sailing vessels, crossing 
the equator twice in the voyage, with about 75% of the cargo of 
ice still frozen solid at its destination. 

The decline of local ice harvesting was brought about by 
ice-making machines brought from Germany well before 1900, but 
there was sufficient demand for the natural product to bring 
memories of ice delivery within memory of many alive today. 


FDD 
THE OLD ICE BOX 
How well I remember that old ice box Now Mother would say, “Get up dear, 
That stood by the kitchen door, You forgot to empty the pan 


And when I forgot to empty the pan So get your mop and go to work, 


The water ran down on the floor; And do the best you can.” 

That old contrary pan Now we have an electric’box 
Would not. hold the water Don’t need pan nor mop. 

It made me fuss, fume and fight You can go to bed without a worry 
And act not what I ought to; 2 And sleep around the clock. 


Recent visitors to the Bellingham 
Historic Commission Museum. Any 
group wanting to tour the museum 
can call 508-966-5838 and make an 
appointment. 


December 6, 2001. 
Tiger Cubs Den 4 & Den 8 
Bellingham Cub Scout Pack 18 


Tiger Cub Den 5 
Bellingham Cub Scout Pack 120 


January 12,2002. . ie i oh oe on | tage 
Tiger Cub Den 8 uN ' a 


Bellingham Cub Scout Pack 120 
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OLD TIME MARKETS 


If you grew up in Bellingham, 
maybe the following pictures and 
brief write-ups will bring back 
some memories. 

As you 'natives' are aware-- 
back in the teens and 1920s and 
1930s, because Bellingham was such 


a 'long' town--there were many sec.- 


tions, such as: Caryville, North 
Bellingham, Crimpville, Bellingham 
Center and South Bellingham (prob- 
ably even more that I'm not aware 
roy a) De 

For the convenience of those 
living in certain areas, a number 
of small markets sprang up. In som: 
places, the Post Office and store 
were located in the same building. 
On one trip to the market, you 
could purchase milk, bread, and 
other food stuffs; you could mail 
a letter and gas up the car. It was 
a little like our 'mega' stores 
today but on a much,much smaller 
scale. 

Back in the early days there 
was often no transportation for 
the housewife and so sometimes, 
delivery was offered. Home deliv- 
ery was offered by Goldthwaites 
Market in Caryville; and Thayer's 
Store in the Center also offered 
this service. In the South sec- 
tion of town, there are old-timers 
who remember Alden Whiting deliv- 
ering eggs from their farm. Henry 
Rattie peddled fish from a small 
truck. Zepherin Remillard peddled 
bread baked at Remillard's Bakery 
on South Main St. 

Starting in the north section 
of town, there was Goldthwaites 
store on Pearl St.(Mrs. Gold- 
thwaite was Post Mistress). Their 
delivery sleigh has been donated 
to the Historical Museum. Later on 
Stanley Chase became Post Master 
and had a variety store on Hart- 
ford Ave.(where A & O Garage now 
stands.) The following picture was 
taken in the 1920s and could have 
been the site of Chase's store. 


Traveling up Rte. 126 to No. 
Bellingham, we found John's Market. 
The picture shows John Michalowski 
standing outside. From what I hear 
this market was noted for it's 
meat department and ‘chopping 
block', also for his friendly man- 
ner. The picture was taken in the 
1930s. 


picture, courtesy of Mrs. Koloski, 
John's daughter.... 
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A short distance down the 
road was Maple Street and there 
was Camp's Store---this was also 
a Post Office with Ernie Camp as 
Post Master. These store were al- 
ways great gathering places. 


North Bellingham Post Office on Maple St. 


In Crimpville(4 way to the 
Center) we would find Rockledge 
Farm, owned and operated by Eddie 
Sawyer( the founder of the Crimp- 
ville Comments). 


Sawyer’s Rockledge Farm 


BELLINGHAM, MASS. | 
966-9708 
THE CRIMPVILLE GENERAL STORE 


61 NO. MAIN ST., 
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In Bellingham Center, Thayer's 
Store was a grocery store, feed 
and grain store, Post Office, gas 
station, etc. Ruel Thayer was pro- 
prietor and PostMaster. 


aia sHAYER’s 


| FOOD MARKET 
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GRAIN AND WOOD 
BELLINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


June 30, 1958 


Center firefighters Club: Barbecue Committee 


Aprons & hats (slip) v i+. 80 
15 cases Coke (slip) ~ hice 
24 Lbs. Potuto Chipsfslip) 13.10 


20 pkgs. Forks Poe 

4% lge. pkxs. Pletes ray 44 
5 sm. pkgs. Plates 1375 
200-12 oz. Cups 2.60 
6 pkgs. Napkins -90 
1 pkys. fhumb Tecks -10 
40 doz. Pen Rolls 8.00 
2 3/4 lbs. Oleo -70 
16 lbs. Towatoes 4.50 
11 lbs. beppers 1.98 
22 Cucumbers 1.38 
© lbs. ned Onions 4/5. 
40 needs Lettuce 7.60 
2 qts. Wine Vinegar -70 
1 box Saat fils! 
1 "~ Gerlic Salt 19 17.43 


Balance Kendered #72214 


Another market in the Center 
of town was Berry's Store. This 
was located on Route 140. This 
market was owned and operated by 
Mrs. Mildred Berry. This later 
grew to more of a complex when a 
gas station and garage were added. 


Traveling down rte.126, we 
come to South Bellingham, which wa$ 
much more densely populated, there 
fore there were many more small 
markets. We regret we have no pic- 
tures of them, but we were able to 
collect the following information- 


Trudeau's(Robertine) was oppo 
site what is now Clayton Auto 


Sales and sold penny Candy, bread, efc 


Dora Roberge had a small store 
that sold penny candy and bread, 
etc. 

Ann's Market, run by Hector 
Beauregard, from the mid ‘40s to 
the early '60s was on South Main 
St.(now Li'l General) After this 
period it became Lou's Market. 
Here they sold groceries and meat. 

Dulude's Market, operated by 
Ulysses Dulude was open to the 
mid '60s at the corner of Moody 
St. and Pulaski Blvd. The build- 
ing is no longer there. He sold 
groceries and meat and also deli- 
vered. 

Mostek's, at 204 Pulaski Blvd. 
was operated by Stanley Mostek in 
the '50s. He sold meat and some 
groceries. 


1247 Social Street 


Joseph Fleuette operated 
Model Dairy Ice Cream Parlor. 
He sold ice cream and all dairy 
products. This opened in the 
late'40s. 

Collamati's Supermarket 
moved in the '60s from the cor- 
ner of Diamond Hill Road and 
Social St. in Woonsocket to a 
new building they built. 
Rocky's Ace Hardware now occu- 
pies this building. This was the 
first supermarket in the area. 
It later became Almacs. 


Emile Vadeboncoeur had a 
store from the late ‘40s to the 
‘70s. At’ one time it was Bonines 
Store and is now Destiny Limou- 
Sines. They sold candy, soda, 
groceries. Today, it would be 
called a convenience store. 


Bellingham Meats was found at 
the corner of Pulaski Blvd. and 
Wrentham Rd. My father's friend, 
Mr. Instasi, bought the business 
from the Vadeboncoeur family, and 
it became Steve's Fruit/ Belling- 
ham Meats. 


Rosie's Dairy was right on the 
Bellingham/Woonsocket line. "Liv- 
ing in the South end of town, we 
would go to Rosie's Dairy fre- 
quently. It was not only a food 
market but also they had the best 
fried clams and ice cream around. 


As’ a young girl mywfather used ce 
take me to Rosie's and we'd sit 
at the soda fountain and enjoy 
wonderful ice cream! At times, 
Mr. Lesieur, the owner, would 
give me ice cream for free-- 

what a treat that was! In todays 
craziness and hustle-bustle, it's 
so nice to take a stroll down 
memory lane." 


ROSIE’S DAIRY 


Charles Lesieur, Prop. 


“From April Till November, 
A Good Place To Remember” 


Famous for Fried Clams and Freezer Fresh Cream 
Established 1949 
Woonsocket, R. | 


As you can see, many of these 
markets came in all sizes, contain- 
ing most any item a person would 
like to buy. Aside from selling 
goods--they were noted as "meeting 


places" (where one could get or pass 
on the news of the town). This often 
occurred around the 'old-pot-bellied 
stove'. The only one I know of in 


town was in Camp's Store in the north 


end of town. 


Because of the nature of this 
article, I have had to rely ona 
number of helpers and their mem- 
ories....Thank you all. 


Forgive us for those mar- 
kets we missec. It has been quite 
a task trying to track them down. 


ETA 


DONATIONS 


Dorothy Spencer 

Bellingham High School Alumni 
(1939-1963) 

Genevieve Gardner 

Rachelle Fleuette 

Cub Scouts Pack 18-Dens 4 & 8 

Jeannette Lizotte Gagnon 

Mary E. Lewinski 

Dolores Martel 

Floyd & Maribelle Heno 

Ruth H. Merrick 


POPPING CORN 
And there they sat a-popping corn, 
John Stiles and Susan Cutter, 
John Stiles as stout as any ox, 
And Susan as fat as butter. 


And there they sat and shelled the corn, 
And raked and stirred the fire 

And talked of different kinds of ears, 
And hitched their chairs up higher. 


ThenSusan she the popper shook, 
Then John he shook the popper 
'Till both their faces grew as red, 
As sauce pans made of copper. 


And still they popped and still they ate 
(John's mouth was like a hopper) 

And stirred the fire and sprinkled salt 
And shook and shook the popper. 


The clock struck nine, the clock struck ten 
And still the corn kept popping 

It struck eleven and then struck twelve, 
And still no signs of stopping. 


And John he ate and Sue she thought, 
The corn did pop and pather 

'Til John cried out "The corn's afire, 
Why Susan, what's the matter?" 


Said she, "John Stiles it's one o'clock, 
You'll die of indigestion. 

I'm sick of all this popping corn, 
Why don't you pop the question?" 


Popcorn will pop better if 
you leave it,in the freezer 
for 24 hours before using. - 


Nonations conta’).. 


Clarence & Marguerite Snell 
Reed & Lorraine Schrecengost 
Anne & Bill Perry 

Greg & Patricia Gonthier 
Frances & Stanley Fabian 
William Chattaway 


Information about the assination of 
President Abraham Lincoln. The foll- 
owing account of events was researched 
and written by Henry A. Whitney. Mr. 
Whitney was the Town Clerk of Belling- 
ham from 1885 to 1915. This speech was 
delivered to Members of Abigail Bach- 
ellor Chapter of the D.A.R. meeting at 
the Mendon Historical Society., April 
14, 1534. 


HENRY A. WHITNEY, 1842—1915 


I send greetings from the beautiful city 
of Washington. Not knowing whether I 
will be with you at the meeting on Sat- 
urday, I will write a few lines. Know- 
ing the subject of Dr. French's paper 
(which I would very much like to hear) 
and something of how he will treat the 
matter, I thought it might be interest- 
ing to give you a few facts which I have 
gathered here in regard to the death of 
John Wilkes Booth, 


On the evening of April 14, 1865, 49 
years ago today, President Lincoln, Mrs. 
Lincoln and friends visited Ford's 
Theater, located on 10th Street, N.W. 
this city; (and I want to say now, be- 
fore I forget it, that although this 
building has been changed somewhat, the 
front of it remains just the same). 


The play was one of the great plays of 
the day. "Our American Cousin;" it was 
a benefit and the last night for the 
noted actress Laura Keen. All of you 
know what happened that night; some of 
you actually heard the news; others 
present know from history. President 
Lincoln was assinated by Booth. A few 
minutes after 10 o'clock Booth came in 
at the rear of the box where the Pre- 
sidential Party was seated and shot the 
President. In making his escape he 
jumped from the box to the stage of the 
theater, but one of his spurs caught 
in the draperies of the box, and he fell 
and injured one of his legs. He rushed 
across the stage and escaped by a rear 
door to a narrow passageway, where a 


horse, all saddled, was in waiting for 
him. He was recognized as John Wilkes 
Booth. 


The President was at once cared for by 
his friends, and when they reached the 
street they were hesitating where to 
take him; at the suggestion of Mr.. Henry 
S. Safford, who roomed in a house di- 
rectly opposite the theater, he was 
taken there. The house was owned by 
William Petersen, a German tailor. The 
President was placed on a bed in a room 
at the rear of the entry. This room 
was occupied by one Wm. T. Clark, al- 
though he was absent at the time, as 
well as the other occupants of the 
house. The room is longer than I 
thought from my memory of a visit a few 
years ago; it is 11 x 22) teen, 


The Presidents physician was summoned 

at once; also the Surgeon of the Army 
and his Cabinet Officers. We have many 
pictures of the deathbed scene, some 
showing the room filled with people. 

No matter which one you look at; however 


the familiar faces are at once recogniz- 
able. 


The next morning (Saturday, April 15), 
at 7:22 o'clock,the President, surroun- 
ded by his Cabinet, breathed his last, 
and the soul of the great American was 
before his maker. Gloom and unusual 
sorrow were seen everywhere. Even 
nature sympathized with our great loss, 
for the Heavens showered and rain 
poured down. The body was taken to the 
White House, where it remained in the 
East Room until the funeral service 
April 19, after which it was removed to 
the Capitol for several days, and from 
there was taken to his former home in 
Springfield, Illinois. 
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The building in which Lincoln died 

is now owned by the Government but is 
used as a sort of Museum. Mr. O.H. 
Oldroyd has spent something like 40 
years making a collection of articles 
relating to Lincoln and his life, until 
now, me has over, 3,000 articles. This 
collection is on exhibit here, as most 
of you know, and is known as the "old- 
royd Lincoln Memorial Collection". 
There is a great variety of articles, 
as you will see by the copies of a 
pamphlet I am sending you with this 
letter. A few years ago Mr. Oldroyd 
went over the route taken by Booth in 
his escape, taking his camera with him 
and taking many pictures along the way. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


Booth had a companion most of the way, 
one David Harrold,overtaking him soon 
after Booth escaped. They went South- 
ward in the direction of Anacostia, and 
the first stopping place was at the 
house Ore Mrs. Surratt, who, lived, in ‘a 
village called Surrattville. This is 
in Maryland, 15 miles out of Washington. 
They stopped here for guns and whiskey, 
which had been secreted there some weeks 
before by one Atzott and John Surratt. 
From here they took a southwesterly 
direction and finally came to the home 
of Samuel Mudd, where they stopped to 
have Booth's leg treated, it having been 
broken by his jump from the box to the 
stage in trying to make his escape. 

The next stopping place was at the resi- 
dence of Samuel Cox. They failed to 
gain admittance, but were directed by 
Mr. Cox to a thicket near by, where 
assistance, they were assured, would 

be rendered them. This was done by 
Thomas A. Jones, who supplied them with 
food and kept them in hiding from Mon- 
day morning until Friday night. 


Of course, all the Government Officers 
as well as others were searching the 
country in all directions for the assas- 
sin, and some were getting close on his 
trail. For instance, Capt. Williams 
was in the Browner Hotel at Port Town- 
send on Tuesday and talking with Mr. 
Jones, who, as I said a moment ago, 

kept Booth and his companion in hiding. 
Capt. Williams and his men had hand 
bills with them offering a reward of 
$100,000 for the capture of Booth; but 
this amount was no temptation for Jones. 
This man Jones died only a few years 
ago. The thicket where the men were in 


hiding was near what is called Dent's 
Meadow on the banks of Pope's Creek. 


Jones had a boat secreted and provisioned, 
and on Friday night Booth and Harrold went 
from the creek to the river and crossed 
the latter to Virginia. This was 60 miles 
down the river. They reached the house of 
a man by the name of Garrett, and were 
hidden in the barn. The country was being 
searched in every direction; they were hot 
on the trail of the fugutives, and event- 
ually located them. The pursuers, however 
rather than take chances for their lives, 
fired the barn. The excitement naturally 
was very great, and before the fire had 
driven Booth and his friend out, a rush 
was made for the barn. They were discov- 
ered and one of the men by the name of 
Boston Corbett fired and hit Booth in the 
head. Harrold surrendered. Booth's body 
was brought out and placed on the porch, 
where, two and one half hours later he 
died. 


The remains were put on a river boat and 
brought to the arsenal. The theater peo- 
ple went down to view the body. One of 
them said that if it was Booth's they 
would find "J,W.B." tattooed on the left 
ARM. They looked and sure enough there 
was the letters. 


The body was buried under the prison cell; 
but about four years afterwards his brot- 
her Edwin prevailed on the Government to 
let him remove it for burial in the family 
lot in Baltimore. This was granted upon 
the condition that they never should be a 
marker where his body lay. The family had 
already a monument in the cementery, and 
the burial was made as near to it as poss- 
ible without violating the agreement; and 
there the remains are resting to this day. 


Very Truly Yours, 


Henry A. Whitney 


THE JULIAN & GREGORIAN CALENDAR 


Genealogical research is intimately involved with dates - 
months, days, years. 

And there is hardly a researcher who hasn’t found a 
chronological date problem in the early 1700s. 

One instance of this is the finding of year dates given with 
two year-numbers - for example, 1718/9, or 1720/1. 

These numbers came about because of a change in calens ars. 

In Britain and her colonies, calendars were changed from the 
Julian to the Gregorian calendar in 1752, and during the period 
in which the Julian calendar was used, Christian churches used 
the so-called "ecclesiastical calendar." 

In this calendar, New Year’s Day fell on March 25, 
commemorating the visit of the Angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary 
to tell her she would be the mother of the Messiah. This date is 
exactly nine months before the date we celebrate as Christmas. 

The effect of this calendar change shows up in wills, deeds, 
and other documents, such as the case of a will drawn in October 
of 1692, and that will is admitted to probate in February of that 
Same year; a dead man writing a will? 

According to "The Researcher’s Guide to American Genealogy," 
genealogists solve this problem by a process called "double 
dating." No, not the sort of double-dating that immediately comes 
to mind, but a system of recording dates to compensate for the 
calendar change of 1752. 

This rule says that whenever a date falls between January 1 
and March 24, inclusive, before 1752, it should be recorded to 
indicate the ecclesiastical and historical calendars. 

Therefore, to show how to correct the matter, under the 
double-dating system, look at the following: suppose we have the 
confusing situation of birth dates for two children of an 
ancestonsgonsApr bol , bi 2Z0eeand March “225° 17203— 


RECORDED DATES CORRECTED DATES 
Apr venir 720 Apr] Aiea 
MarcheZceeli20 Marche 22 ae yal 


Note that the year 1721 began three days after the second of 
these two births. 

This means that the year of the birth was actually 1720, but 
if the year had begun on January 1, as it now does, then it would 
have been 1721. 

And the dates on the wills would actually be October 1692 
and February 1692/3. 

There are some instances of double dating in records before 
1752, and also, cases where double-dating is found after 1752, 
but in general, common sense will place dates in their 
chronological order. 

The Julian Calendar, named for Julius Ceasar, started each 
year with January; it was not until 1752 that England adopted the 
Gregorian calendar, and it was not until 1918 that the Russians 
accepted it. Pope Gregory XIII commissioned in 1582 the calendar 
that we use today. (FDD ) 
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OLD TIME KITCHENS 


Years ago the kitchen 
_heart of the home. tt vas at ce 
room. The sun shone in the windows 
while the coffee perked and a stew 
Simmered on a back cover of the old 
black stove. A cake or pie would be 
baking in the oven and the tantaliz- 
_ing aroma would greet one coming in. 
| Most kitchens back then had a 
pantry, a soapstone Sink, table and 
chairs, a Hoosier and always a Morris 
ee While things were cooking, 
the housewife could sit in the chair 
‘snapping beans or shelling peas. It 
was a place to sit and give the baby 
a bottle, darn socks, or if time per- 


mitted, take a quick look at the paper 


or Magazine. After supper, it was 


where the man of the house sat to read 
the paper and smoke his pipe while the 


table was cleared and the dishes done. 

The sink held the water pail and 
dipper. 
close to the back door. Dishes were 
washed ina dish pan that also served 
for baby's bath tub. On Monday morn- 
ings the big copper kettle would be 
filled with water and heated on the 
Old black stove for the washing which 
was done in a big square tub, scrub 
board and all. It took a long time 

to do the wash and then hang it out- 
"Side to dry. That was usually the 
day a boiled dinner was on the menu 
for supper. 

Kitcuens were quite large back 
‘then. The ironing board would be set 
up on Tuesdays with the ‘sad irons’ 
heating on the stove for the tedious 
Bob. Kids did their homework at the 
kitchen table which served as a desk. 
If company came, all sat around the 
table and tea and cookies would be 
served during lively conversation. 

If quilting was done, it was around 
the kitchen table. Card games and 
checkers were an evening's entertain- 
ment when the chores were done. 

Many years ago, when I was about 
three years old, my mother worked a 
short time in the mill. It was de- 
cided that I would stay with my great 
aunt during the week. Her sister 

lived there as well as her husband, 
brother-in-law, brother and a oot aaa 
My uncle was in the coal, wood an 
ice business and needed extra help 
during the cold weather. My maiden 


aunt looked after me. 


Water was drawn from the well 


Before bed- 11 


time, she would put a brick in the 
oven of the old black stove, heat it 
and wrap it in a towel to put at my 
feet. In the morning, she'd carry me 
down stairs, set me on a chair wrapp- 
ed in a blanket while she stoked up 
the wood stove and put the coffee on. 
I remember sitting there looking at 
all the boots lined up under the 
stove. Aunt Nell would be putting 
kindling in the stove and pulling out 
logs from the wood box behind it and 
adjusting the damper on the stove 
pipe. Next to the wood box was a 
hugh water tank. 

After breakfast, Aunt Win would 
extend the top of the Hoosier and 
start making doughnuts. There was 
always a large crock of doughnuts 
in the pantry. Aunt Nell would take 
a plate full of doughnuts down cellar 
to fry on an old kerosene stove that 
was kept there. 

We often spent Thanksgiving or 
Christmas there and that old kitchen 
would be buzzing with activity and 
producing tantalizing aromas as a 
turkey and goose would be removed 
from the oven. 

Our kitchen was always a busy 
place as well. For awhile wood and 
coal was the fuel used in the old 
stove. Later it was converted to 
kerosene. It seemed like there was 
always something cooking on that old 
stove. During the heat of the summer. 
canning had to be done. Besides 
three meals a day, there would be a 
cake or a couple of pies baking in 
the oven... I used to like toasting a 
piece of bread on the three piece 
back cover that made designs on the 
bread. A special treat was a baked 
potato with crispy skin and a pat of 
butter. 

Often on a cold winter night, my 
mother would make a pan of fudge or 
POp some corn. Late at night when we 
were all in bed, Mom would Dud to 
Chair over, open the oven door, prop 
her feet up and read until the wee 
hours. 

The best part of these 
chens was supper time when 
family gathered around the 
eat and discuss the days's 
Pleasure that is no longer 
in these modern times. 


Cloak iE. 
the whole 
table to 
events, “a 
enjoyed 


F.M.M. 


TOWN HISTORY 
'Stall Brook' 


Just how or when the name Stall Brook 
originated is not known but it appears 
in deeds that were made in 1700. Land 
was sold along with a sawmill where the 
water had been dammed up to be used as 
power. The mill was located across the 
street from the Baptist Church in North 
Bellingham, Deacon Sanford and several 
other men owned the property. In 1714, 
Pelatiah Smith and descendants owned it 
for many years. 


The Brook originates just over the Holl- 
iston town line and flows into a large 
swamp adjacent and behind the Stall Brook 
School. Perhaps one can imagine that the 
name waS appropriate because when the 


water reaches the swamp it seems to 
"stall' there awhile in what can be 
called a large sponge of wet land. At 
times it reaches heights so that it flows 
rapidly towards the school then past to 
where the saw mill and grist mill used 
to be and then under the road where it 
lingers awhile again before it heads 

for the Charles River and on it's long 
journey to the sea in Boston. 


Now where the brook crossed Hartford 
Avenue below the church therewas no 
bridge in olden times because it was 
necessary that wagon wheels could be 
submerged in water in order to allow the 
wood to expand and thus tighten the 
spokes again after drying out from the 
hot and dusty roads. This was called 
'fording' the brook or streams. It 
also refreshed the hooves of horses. 


It was a most useful brook even if it 
was very short as it provided power for 
farmers to have their grain ground and 
have their logs made into boards for 


Cle. = as 


buildings, 


Stall Brook Grist Mill 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA SPECIAL 


What was travel like a generation ago? 
Of Course, for local travel our ances- 
tors used the electric trolley, the 
horse and the 'tin lizzy', but for the 
long trips between cities, it was some- 
thing else. There were famous trains 
like the 20th Century Limited, the Yan- 
kee Clipper, the famous 'Ghost Train’ 
which passed through Bellingham, and 

the Pennsylvania Special which ran be- 
tween Chicago and New York, in 1905. 
This was a five hundred ton meteor 
shooting through the night flashing by 
more than three hundred towns and cities 
like a flaming comet at an average speed 
of one hundred and twenty eight miles 
per hour! This splendid train had a 
library, smoking car, dining car, State 
Rooms, Drawing Rooms, Sleeping Cars and 
an Observation Car. The cars were de- 
corated with wall and ceilings of dull 
red mahogany and the upholstery and rugs 
were green. Provisions were made in 

the train for mail and telegraph service 
In an alcove of the library/smoking car 
passengers had the use of a roomy desk 
with plenty of good stationery or if so 
desired, a stenographer could be had by 
pressing a button on the wall and she 
would take dictation at no charge. 


The books in the library to which pass- 
engers had free access included the 
works of foremost 'writers. A barber 
shop was also available for shaves and 
hair cuts and patrons of the train could 
have either hot or cold water baths in 
the bathrooms that were lined with white 


hard rubber tiles. 


More than three hundred switchmen, 
brakeman, station hands, operators and 
dispatchers were directly concerned in 
the movement of the train. (Their 
counterparts today in the control towers 
of airports are paid by taxpayers while 
railroads received no government help.) 
This train turned a hundred thousand 
gallons of water into steam and burned 
eighty thousand pounds of coal on it's 
run from Chicago to New York. Even more 
astounding is the fact that this train 
was on time to the minute every day with- 
out regard to weather or any other condi- 
tions, something with all our technology 
could never begin to match today. 


These two stories were written by 
Ed Sawyer, founder of the Crimpville 
Comments. The stories were written 
in 1972. Ed passed away in 1974. 


February 17,1902 


DR, CLARK OF BEL- 
LINGHAM KILLED! 


Struck By Train at South 
Milford Saturday. 


Accident Occurred at the South 
Milford Railroad Crossing. 


It is Presumed the Dead Man Did 
Not Hear or See the Train. 


Dr. William H. Clark of Bellingham 
was instantly killed at the South Milford 
crossing of the N. Y., N. H. & H. rail- 
road, by the train due in Milford at 5.46 
Saturday afternoon. 

Dr. Clark, who is somewhat deaf, was 
driving toward Milford and apparently 
did not see or hear the approaching train. 


Conductor Horace P. Pond and Engi- 
neer Leon Prance were in charge of the 
train. 

Dr. Clark was dead when picked up. 

As the doctor was leaving Bellingham 
to come to Milford he was hailed by 
George Thayer, who wanted a ride into 
‘Milford. Apparently the doctor did not 
hear the shout, for he kept on. Then 
Mr. Thayer boarded the train that soon 
afterward killed his friend. 

An eyewitness of the accident at the 
crossing said that Dr. Clark had good 
opportunity for seeing the approaching 
train. It appeared as if his deafness 
must have kept him from hearing the train 
and that he did not happen to look to see 
if a train was coming along. 

The dead man was 61 years old, and 

leaves a wife and one daughter. He 
graduated from New York university in 
1882 and practiced in Milford fora few 
months afterward, then going to Ipswich 
where he was until 1897. Then he went 
to Bellingham. 
After the remains’ were brought to 
ilford and placed in the baggage room 
ofthe N. Y., N. H. & H. road, valu- 
ables and papers were taken from his 
person and taken charge of by Station 
Agent Mullane for the widow. The watch 
did not cease going through the entire 
accident. 

Dr. Wm. Henry Clark, the unfortunate 
victim was born in Tolland, Ct., July 14, 
1860, the son of Wm. and Lucinda Vinton 
Clark. The funeral will be Wednesday 
at his late home at 2 P. m. 


hs 


BOARD OF HEALTH 

1901 Town Annual Report 
The Board of Health had to contend 
with a number of diphtheria cases the 
past year. Anti-Toxine has been used 
in all the cases by the physicians in 
attendance, the State furnished it free 
to the towns. The first cases, also 
cases at the time of President McKin- 
ley's death, we bought. Cards were 
posted on the houses notifying all per- 
sons of the nature of the disease with- 
in. We cause all buildings to be thoro- 
ughly fumigated, whenever the patient 
had recovered. 


Transferred from emergency fund.$101.20 
Paid Adam & Son, anti-toxine....$ 23.50 


Telephone and expenses patel a0 
Dr.C.A.Bemis, fumigating $ 26.00 
Dr.W.H.ctarky tunigating $ 40.00 
Henry A.Whitney, expenses sien MO LOL 8 


Before Dr. Clark's death in 1902 he 
was paid $46.25 for vaccination of 
school children from small pox. 


Excerpts from Dr. Clark's Medical log 
Book. This medical log book is on dis- 
play at our museum. 

1882 Extracting a tooth 25¢ 

1882" Dreaottice.visit-was,7/5¢ 

1882 A dose of medicine 25¢ 

1883 A house Labor call was $2.50-$3. 
1884 A visit to the County jail $1.00 
1884 Surgical Attendance 50¢ to bea O 


Horse and Wagon expenses 
Horse rental for 13 3/4 hours. .$4.12 
Shoeing of two horseStase -s > * 
Setting of two wheels on wagon..$1. 
Horse harness..$30.00 

Horse and Carriage rental.. 
Bought one horse $40.00 
Bought one horse $150.00 


Other Living cost of the 1880's 


10 gallons of vinegar 16¢@..$1.60 
Bought a carpet sweeper..$2.00 

1 cord of wood..oak & hickory..$4.00 
50lbs. of cracked corn..70¢ 
Molasses 2 quarts ..38¢ 

One pound of cheese..16¢ 

One cut of meat..$1.45 

25 bars of soap 13¢@..$3.25 

Two pigs..$5.00 

One turkey 104]1b. 23¢@..$2.36 
Roast beef 10¢@1lb...70¢ 

Crackers 10¢21b. 

Cotton? cioth' 1°-yvard'.2e8¢ 

One pair of shoes..$3.75 

Cabbage plants 8 dozen..25¢ 


$1.00 


MAILBOX 
NEWS 


Dear Mr. Taft, 

Please accept this check from 
the Bellingham Alumni Assoc.classes 
1939-1963 as a contribution to the 
Bellingham Historical Commission. 
We appreciate all the work that you 
and the Historical Commission do. 

Sincerely, 
Joyce Mowry 


To the Good People of Crimpville 
Comments, 

Although I have never lived 
in Bellingham, my mother, Eva B. 
Symmes did in the years 1905 to 
1914, on a farm owned by her 
father on High St. which is now 
I believe a reservation-type area 
owned by the town. 

My mother was truly a tre- 
mendous and it gives me a thrill 
whenever her name is mentioned 
in the by-gone days of Belling- 
ham in your newspaper. 

The very best to you all. 

David M. Darling 


Dear Mr. Taft, 

My partner just presented me 
#155 issue of Crimpvile Comments 
knowing very well it would interest 
me. The picture on the front page 
brings back fond memories of a 
childhood born and raised in the 
fold of the Bellingham Fire Dept. 
My father, Robert, who is pictured 
first in the second row was a mem- 
ber of this fine organization. He 
proudly held true to the firemen's 
prayer, till time and economics 
forced a need to relocate in 1966. 
I know whole hearted, it was a 
tough decision on his part. 
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I recall children's Christ- 
mas Parties held at the Lyndon 
Murray South Station. I was proud 
to wear their uniform to my little 
league games. Years of fun and 
enjoyment at the Firemen's Muster 
held periodically on the grounds 
of Silver Lake. I recall at least 
one time it was held at Towser 
Staples home on Lake St. The 
donkey softball games were always 
a laugh! 

I think your paper 
great tribute to a fine 
men. We should also not forget the 
other half who were the Women's 
Auxiliary who helped with their 
Support and contributions espec- 
ially at a few of our more ser- 
ious fires. If I recall, one of 
their group perished during the 
PEN OLLauty = 

Keep up the good work. It is 
very informative information that 
myself and others are enjoying. 

Sincerely, 
Gerry Lemire 


has given 
group of 


Dear Sir, 
Thank you for the latest 

issue of the Crimpville 
Comments. I look forward to every- 
one and enjoy each one. Keep up 
the good work. 

Good luck and a happy 
20025 

Dolores E. Martel 


Dear Mrs Talt, 

Enclosed is a donation for 
the Crimpville Comments and the 
Historical Commission. I had an 
opportunity to tour the Town 
Museum with the Tiger Cubs ear- 
lier this month and was impressed 
with the Museum and all the art- 
ifacts. I enjoyed learning the 
history of the Town from you. 

I would like to start receiv- 
ing the publication Crimpville 
Comments. Please add my name to 
the distribution list.” Thankavous 

Patricia Gonthier 


To the Historical Commission 
We join the rest of your 

readers that look forward to 

each edition of the crimpville 


Comments. 

We especially enjoyed 
reading about Hoag Lake. We have 
heard people talk about it 
through the years but could never 
envision its grandeur. Now we 
know! ! 

We also enjoy reading the 
Mailbox News. Seeing the names and 
notes of so many people that have 
moved from Bellingham brings fond 
memories. 

Enclosed is our donation 
to help keep the Comments coming. 

Sincerely, 
Fran & Stanley Fabian 


DEATHS 


Jennie B. (Bokoski) Monteiro 
Norma R. Ingargiola 
Rose Poisson 

Normand Benoit 

Alphonse G. Pelland 
Herbert (Frank) Arnold 
Alfred L. Rizzo 

Edith T. (Camp) Gilfoyle 
Philibert (Phil) Morin 
Ralph H. Munroe 

Marc T. Arpin 

Mary D. Roman 

Richard Guertin 

Gilberte L. Plouffe 

Mary E, Atwood 

Eleanor Marie (Gephart) Lambol 
Lawrence R. Hand 

Arthur Frueh 

Edward H. Fisher Jr. 
Blanche L. Pilla 

Larry Cibley 

Bruce Jansen 

Annette (Rivard) Potenza 


No bathtub Ring 


"These science facts are rather nifty: 

The bathtub was invented in 1850; 

The second fact, I would revive, 

First telephone Call in 1875. 

For 25 years in your tub you could sing 

With never a worry that the phone might 
rings" 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


Ater a cold snowy winter, every- 
one is looking for signs of spring. 
Some are subtile and may not be no- 
ticed, especially by folks who live 
in cities or large towns. 

As winter draws to a close, we 
are buffeted by March winds that 
certainly don't feel like spring. 

As bone chilling as they might be, 

a red wing blackbird may be hoover- 
ing around the bird feeder. A cow- 
bird or grackle might show up at the 
same time. As the month goes on, 
there's a certain smell in the air 
that sharpens ones memory. The first 
robin is a sign for everyone but a 
walk along the edge of a swamp and 
with a keen eye, one can spot skunk 
cabbage poking through the soil or 

a few pussy willows in the distance. 

The month of April is picture 
taking month. The light is like no 
other month. The buds are starting 
to swell on the trees, marsh mari- 
golds, that we always call cow slips, 
start to bloom and bluets show up in 
the fields. Crocuses start to blos- 
som even if it's still chilly out- 
side. Early shrubs will also start 
to blossom as the leaf buds swell on 
the trees. Birds start to sing as 
they build their nests as daffodils 
sway in the breeze. Another spring 
has sprung. 

May is a month of promise with 
it's warm days and the world turning 
green once more. Everything and every- 
body seem to come alive. It used to 
be the time the whip-poor-wills 
would sing at night and the bob 
whites during the day. Lady slippers 
and violets color the woodlands and 
tulip flower in the gardens. Apple 
blossoms perfume the air and white 
dogwood can be seen blossomed by the 
roadside. Yellow dandelion blossoms 

seem to be everywhere. 

Of the four special seasons ene 
New England, Spring is God's greatest 


gitte F.M.M. 


(RS) 
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Before And...... 116 MECHANIC ST. 


odeoccceces (ML Lee 


presently a 
SHOPPING MALL 


home to a number of families 
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